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SAMOA. 

By  Consul  3Inson  MiteUell,  Apia. 

The  Samoan  Islands  are  located  a  little  over  midway  from  Hono- 
lulu to  Sydney,  Australia,  and  consist  of  four  principal  islands  and 
several  smaller  ones  of  which  one  is  uninhabited. 

The  total  native  population  of  the  group  numbers  about  42,000, 
of  which  the  German  islands  have  22,000  in  Upolu  and  11,000  in 
Savaii.  In  addition  there  are  1,000  whites  and  half-castes,  mostly  on 
the  former  island. 

In  American  Samoa  there  are  nearly  10,000  natives  with  about 
7,500  on  Tutuila  and  2,000  in  the  Archipelago  of  Manua.  To  this 
may  be  added  500  whites  and  half-castes,  principally  in  Pago  Pago, 
on  the  island  of  Tutuila,  which  is  the  seat  of  Government  and  naval 
station  and  the  port  at  which  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Line  calls. 

Imports  into  Apia. 

The  imports  into  Apia  during  1914  were  valued  at  $1,068,745, 
Australasia  supplied  the  greater  portion  of  the  imports,  as  shown  by 
the  following  table,  followed  by  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
The  following  table  gives  the  imports  during  1914  and  the  amounts 
from  each  countrv : 


Articles. 


Ale,  stout,  porter. 

Spirits , 

Still  wines , 

Sparkling  wines . . 

Tobacco , 

Cigarettes,  cigars.. 

Firearms 

Powder , 

Provisions 

Wearing  apparel. . 

Machinery 

Iron , 

Lumber , 

Other  goods 


Total. 
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United 
States. 


S121 

21 

2,261 


31 

6 
11 

351 

42, 775 
5,297 
4,955 
6, 335 
74, 657 
28, 199 

165, 020 


Austral- 
asia. 


S2, 046 
4,198 
1,389 


3,773 

6,073 

32 


307, 341 
129, 981 
1,163 
15,260 
26,  744 
118,263 

616,263 


Great 
Britain. 


$223 
2,865 


790 
1,802 


3,585 
17, 126 
4,572 
3,130 

4,7&3 
2,698 

41, 574 


Ger- 
many. 


S21,617 
2,758 
2,540 
1,475 
113 
2,705 
97 


27, 628 
34,222 
4,238 
23, 988 
20, 463 
40, 423 

188,269 


Other 
countries 


S967 
522 
290 
614 

1,830 


16, 082 
14,364 


437 
22,513 

57, 619 


Total. 


$24, 007 

10, 809 

6,712 

1,765 

5,321 

12,417 

140 

351 

397,411 

200, 990 

14, 929 

48, 713 

127, 084 

218,096 

1, 068, 745 
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Exports  and  Countries  of  Destination. 

Copra,  cocoa,  and  rubber  are  the  principal  exports,  and,  as  with 
the  imports,  Austrahisia  leads  in  the  purchases  from  Samoa.  The 
following  tal)le  shows  the  exports  and  their  value  for  1914  and  the 
countries  of  destination: 


Articles 


I'nited 

States. 


Austral- 
asia. 


Great 

Britain. 


Ger- 
many. 


other 
countries. 


Total. 


Copra 

Cocoa 

Kava 

Rubber 

Pineapples. 

Total. 


$112,354 
3,669 


$533,970 
284,695 


SI,  565 


13,873 


27,545 


1,822 


$53,620 
5,728 
9,788 


$1,831 


2,065 


6,841 


846,210 


3,387         71,201 


8,672 


$690,944 

297, 488 

9,788 

50,081 

2,065 


1,059,366 


According  to  invoices  certified  at  the  American  consulate  at  Apia, 
there  were  unusually  large  shipments  of  copra  for  the  United  States 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1915,  being  valued  at  $21G.083.  This 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Sydney  market  at  present  is  low ;  that 
no  tonnage  is  available  to  ship  it  to  Great  Britain ;  and  that  there  is 
no  way  of  getting  it  on  the  Hamburg  market. 

lack  of  Shipping  Facilities. 

With  the  European  markets  closed  the  demand  for  American  goods 
has  increased,  but  a  serious  drawback  is  the  want  of  an  American 
line  of  steamers  making  Apia  a  port  of  call.  The  Oceanic  line  of 
steamers  from  San  Francisco  to  Sydne}-,  Australia,  via  Honolulu 
and  I^ago  Pago  no  longer  calls  at  the  latter  port  on  the  homeward 
voyage.  Owing  to  the  war  the  (Tcrman  steamer  Solf^  formerly  run- 
ning from  Apia  to  connect  Avith  this  line,  was  interned  in  Pago  Pago, 
leaving  no  steamer  to  take  up  this  run.  Consequenth''  American 
mail  and  cargo  for  Apia  has  remained  in  Pago  Pago  two  to  six 
weeks  before  25-ton  motor  boats  could  convey  it  to  Apia. 

At  present  writing  (June  13,  1915)  there  are  over  150  tons  of 
cargo  for  Apia  at  Pago  Pago,  a  part  of  which  is  perishable,  and  has 
been  in  Pago  Pago  over  two  months.  As  a  result  a  numlier  of  Apia 
merchants  are  canceling  all  further  orders  for  goods  from  the  United 
States. 

The  I^nion  Steamship  Line,  calling  at  Apia,  with  its  terminal  ports 
at  Sydney  and  Auckland,  connects  at  Suva,  Fiji,  with  the  Vancouver 
steamer  en  route  to  Sydney  or  Honolulu,  and  from  the  latter  port 
the  Pacific  JNIail,  Oceanic,  and  JNIatson  lines  run  to  San  Francisco. 
The  passengers  and  mail  from  Apia  to  San  Francisco  are  obliged 
to  take  this  route,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Oceanic  steamers  no  longer 
call  at  Pago  Pago  on  the  homeward  voyage  from  Sydney  to  San 
Francisco. 

Wireless  Connections — Currency  Measures. 

There  are  wireless  stations  in  Apia  and  Pago  Pago.  The  Apia 
station  has  sufficient  power  to  reach  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and 
SA'dney. 

Since  British  occupation  of  German  Samoa  military  rule  has  been 
established. 
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The  following  proclamcation  regarding  the  currency  was  issued  on 
April  19,  1915,  and  is  in  force.  (These  rules  do  not  apply  to  Ameri- 
can gold  or  silver,  which  are  to  a  limited  extent  in  circulation:) 

Gold  ov  silver  coin  of  any  description  is  not  allowed  to  be  taken  out  of  Apia 
beyond  tlie  amount  of  .$25  by  any  one  person.  In  case  of  nonresidents  landing 
in  Apia  all  amounts  of  coin  over  Jp25  must  be  banded  into  the  Goverment  treas- 
ury, for  wbicb  a  receipt  is  given.  This  amount  can  be  drawn  on  during  tbeir 
stay,  and  on  leaving  Apia  the  balance  is  returned  to  the  owner;  but  these  regu- 
lations do  not  apply  to  paper  money,  either  American  or  British. 

A  branch  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  has  been  established  in  Apia, 
which  charges  5  per  cent  exchange  on  drafts  drawn  upon  the  United 
States. 

The  Coconut  Pest. 

The  ravages  of  the  rhinoceros  beetle  {Oryctes  rhinoceros)^  com- 
monly known  as  the  coconut  beetle,  are  increasing.  It  originally  was 
brought  in  1909  in  the  sacking  stu-roimding  the  roots  of  rubber  x^lants 
imported  from  Ceylon.  Various  methods  have  been  tried  for  its 
extinction,  but  so  far  with  no  appreciable  result,  for  in  the  infected 
dictricts  of  German  Samoa  50  per  cent  of  the  palms  are  dead  and  a 
larger  percentage  afllicted  from  the  attacks  of  this  pest.  It  has  not, 
so  far,  extended  to  American  Samoa,  and  every  precaution  has  been 
taken  to  prevent  it. 

[Compiled  at  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  from  the  Deutsches  Kolonial- 
bliitt  and  tlie  Deutsciie  Kolonialzeitung.] 

White  and  Native  Population — Improved  Conditions  of  Inhabitants. 

On  January  1,  1914,  the  white  population  of  German  Samoa  num- 
bered GOO  persons,  of  whom  373  were  Germans,  140  British,  39  Amer- 
icans, 27  French,  17  Scandinavians,  2  Swiss,  1  Austrian,  and  1  Lux- 
emburger.  The  natives  numbered  about  34.000;  immigrants  from 
other  Pacific  islands,  1,422;  half-breeds,  1,019;  Chinese  laborers, 
2,083 ;  Negroes.  3.  The  two  Government  schools  had  149  ptipils.  No 
data  are  available  concerning  the  schools  maintained  by  the  two  mis- 
sionary societies  supported  by  the  natives.  Mortality  among  native 
babies  is  still  high.  A  school  for  the  education  of  native  nurses,  after 
the  example  of  the  institution  in  American  Samoa,  has  been  declared 
one  of  the  most  lU'gent  necessities  for  the  preservation  of  the  natives. 

The  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  has  increased  considerably  in 
recent  years,  owing  chiefly  to  tJie  high  prices  of  copra,  although  the 
profits  have  been  reduced  by  sharp  competition.  There  are  abundant 
proofs  of  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  the  natives.  The  num- 
ber of  vehicles  in  the  streets  of  Apia  has  increased  and  their  quality 
has  improved.  The  village  chiefs  and  the  half-breeds  do  not  hesitate 
to  pay  as  much  as  $250  for  a  carriage  and  are  quite  particular  about 
harness  and  saddles.  Even  the  automobile  has  made  its  appearance, 
though  there  were  only  six  of  them  in  Apia  when  the  war  broke  out. 
The  automobile  would  prove  useful  here  if  the  roads  were  better. 

Individual  and  Corporate  Ownership. 

According  to  the  views  of  one  writer,  published  in  the  Deutsche 
Kolonialzeitung,  recent  history  of  the  Samoan  plantations  shows 
clearly  that  plantations  of  a  moderate  size,  and  even  smaller  ones, 
under  individual  ov/nership  are  much  more  prosperous  than  those 
owned  by  corporations.     After  about  five  years  of  preparation  an 
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inclividiinl  owner  may  expect  a  yearly  return  of  at  least  20  to  30  per 
cent  on  the  capital  invested;  in  some  cases  the  ])r()fits  have  been  con- 
siderably more.  On  the  other  hand,  no  dividends  have  ever  been 
paid  by  corporations  owning  large  estates  in  Samoa,  "with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  (ierman  Trade  and  Plantation  Co.,  some  of  whose 
])lantations  were  established  40  years  ago.  The  corporate  planta- 
tions suffer  from  the  relatively  high  cost  of  their  Euro]-)ean  officers, 
and  from  the  difficulty  of  securing  reliable  managers  and  officials  in 
the  colony.  The  frequent  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  administra- 
tion weaken  the  discipline  among  the  workmen. 

The  labor  Supply — Chinese  Laborers. 

The  question  of  a  sufficient  labor  supply  for  Samoa  has  been 
brought  nearer  a  solution  in  the  last  four  years,  thougli  it  can  not  be 
said  that  it  has  been  solved.  From  Chinese  authorities  the  Sanioan 
planters  have  secured  the  permission  to  introduce  a  maximum  num- 
ber of  4,000  Chinese  coolies,  with  the  understanding  that  the  number 
may  be  increased  later,  if  necessary.  The  number  of  Chinese  in  the 
colony  was  1,54G  on  January  1,  1913,  and  2,083  on  January  1,  1914. 
For  tlie  immediate  future  the  supply  of  labor  is  sufficient.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  concession,  however,  Avages  had  to  be  increased  33^ 
per  cent,  and  the  Chinese  workmen  were  accorded  the  same  protec- 
tion of  the  law  that  the  whites  enjoyed.  Disciplinary  punishment 
of  the  coolies,  whether  by  the  Chinese  commissioner  or  the  police,  be- 
came a  thing  of  the  past.  If  a  workman  quit  his  place  of  employ- 
ment, or  was  guilty  of  any  other  infraction  of  the  rules,  the  em- 
ployer could  not  punish  him  arbitrarily;  he  had  to  appeal  to  the 
courts  and  waste  valuable  time.  The  planters  hope  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  coolies  from  Java,  whose  competition  might  check  the  alleged 
"  extravagant  demands  "  of  the  Chinese. 
Old  Customs  Disappearing — New  Dress  and  New  Foods. 

The  natives  exhibit  a  marked  inclination  to  imitate  European  man- 
ners. The  beautiful  siapos,  hallowed  by  age-long  usage,  are  disap- 
l^earing  more  and  more,  their  place  being  taken  by  imported  cotton 
cloth.  "Women  and  girls  like  to  put  on  greater  quantities  of  Euro- 
pean wearing  apparel.  In  the  vicinity  of  Apia  native  Samoan  house 
and  kitchen  utensils  have  been  replaced  by  European  articles  of  less 
worth.  New  foods  are  being  introduced.  Instead  of  taro,  bananas, 
and  yams,  the  natives  now  eat  rice,  biscuits,  and  bread,  and  even 
drink  coffee  in  the  morning.  The  new  foods,  however,  have  but  a 
limited  number  of  consumers  at  present. 

The  native  huts  were  formerly  covered  with  thatches  of  sugar  cane. 
Insects  have  destroyed  the  sugar-cane  plantations,  and  the  natives 
now  cover  their  dwellings  with  corrugated  iron,  which  gives  them 
much  less  protection  both  against  the  sun  during  the  day  and  against 
the  cold  at  night.  The  Samoan  house  is  disappearing,  too.  and  its 
place  is  being  taken  by  square  buildings  of  American  pine. 
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